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Editorial: 
ttoriats... 
EVER —All of us are pretty well aware why business has not been too profitable, even though 
UPWARD that the market for food in all of enjoying an unprecedented volume. 


its forms, continues ever upward 
as this country, and the world in general, experiences 
a population growth unparralleled in history. Never- 
theless, the preliminary figures on the 1958 Census of 
Manufactures, now beng released by the Bureau of 
the Census, are extremely interesting. 


Last week, with only the figures for canned fruits 
and vegetables at hand, we hastened to pass on the 
general statistics on these. Readers may recall that 
the value of the industry’s products for 1958 was 
placed at just over $3 billion, an increase of 31 per- 
cent over 1954. This week preliminary figures have 
been received on Frozen Fruits and Vegetables, Pickles 
and Sauces, and Canned Seafood. 


Although the later industry, canned seafood, shows 
an increase of only 2 percent over the past four years 
from 265.4 million to 271.1 million dollar value of 
products, figures for the other industries mentioned 
are more in line with increased consumption. Value 
of frozen fruits and vegetables, for instance, increased 
59 percent from $435 million to $690.1 million. 
While this increase is far and away below percentage 
figures usually applied to frozen food growth, 59 per- 
cen is still a considerable figure, just as is 31 percent 
lor. anned fruits and vegetables. Value of pickles and 
sau os during the same period, increased 28 percent 
fro $503 million to $642.1 million, a very healthy 
gr th in line with other parts of the industry. 


in the ointment would seem to be that during 
th same period, the payroll and cost of materials, 
eu increased very substantially, even though the 
nv >er of employees was not increased to any great 
ex it. In canned fruits and vegetables, for instance, 
th ayroll increased 20 percent, cost of materials 30 
pc nt, number of employees 2 percent. In frozen 
ri and vegetables, payroll increased 41 percent, 
co of materials 66 percent, number of employees 23 
pce nt. Pickles and sauces, payroll increase 24 per- 
ce: cost of materials 24 percent, number of em- 
pl 4 percent. 


ese figures, of course, do not tell the whole story, 
bu they would seem to indicate partially, at least, 
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Figures on the number of establishments, even 
though limited to establishments with 20 or more em- 
ployees, are also interesting. In the canned fruit and 
vegetable group the number decreased 3 percent from 
998 to 965. In frozen fruits and vegetables there was 
an increase of 6 percent from 168 to 178 establish- 
ments. Pickles and sauces also had a 6 percent in- 
crease from 220 to 234 establishments, while canned 
seafoods experienced a 7 percent decrease of 151 to 
140. 


INSTITUT- —Speaking of markets and market 
IONAL potentials, the study now being 
MARKET conducted by Nejelski & Company, 


well known management counsel in this field, is of 
more than passing interest. Mr. Leo Nejelski, ad- 
dressing delegates to the Institutional Food Editorial 
Conference in Chicago last week, reported prelimi- 
nary results of this study. To put it mildly, the study 
provides a wealth of ammunition for the canner in- 
terested in this market. 


For example, a comparison of beef stew made with 
canned and fresh vegetables, indicates that a restau- 
rant operator can save 18 percent of his preparation 
costs by using the canned products. Moreover, said 
Mr. Nejelski, in a labor market where fast turnover 
has become the role, he can rely on the canned vege- 
tables for taste, quality, vitamin content, and ap- 
pearance irrespective of who is preparing them. 


Getting down to details, Mr. Nejelski pointed out 
that it cost but 1¢ to open a No. 10 can of the fol- 
lowing fruits and vegetables, and the comparative cost 
of preparing the fresh product is as follows: Carrots 65¢ 
with tops, 59¢ without tops; onions 39¢; beets 42¢; 
snap beans 75¢; apples 70¢; pears $1.00; peaches $1.00. 
Required time for preparing was as follows: fresh 
carrots 26 minutes, onions 16, beets 17, snap beans 30, 
apples 28, pears 40, peaches 40. 

The study also showed a considerable saving in 
using the canned product as compared with the frozen 
product. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Canned Olive 


Although canned ripe olives are a 
popular product, rapidly increasing 
production of this fruit by olive 
growers has made it desirable to find 
and develop new uses for ripe olives. 
At present they are canned whole as 
ripe olives and as so-called green ripe 
olives (green or yellow in color but 
pickled by the ripe process), pitted 
olives, and chopped olives. Some olives 
are also pickled green by the Spanish 
process and some black-ripe fruit is 
salt cured for use by Americans of 
Mediterranean area origin. At one 
time canned green-ripe olives were a 
new product introduced by the Adams 
Olive Co. The same is true of pitted 
olives first canned by the Lindsay Ripe 
Olive Co., and canned chopped olives 
“invented” by the Bell Packing Co., of 
Berkeley. All three of these products 
have attained considerable popularity 
and commercial importance. 

We have advocated that the olive in- 
dustry find and develop new uses for 
ripe olives, in order that consumption 
will keep pace with increasing pro- 
duction of olives in California. One 
of the most promising new products 
is canned olive soup of various types. 
One of these consists of split pea soup 


A California Olive Grove 


BY W. V. CRUESS 
University of California 


as a base plus sieved and _ finely 
chopped olives. Dry split peas are 
soaked in water for several hours and 
then cooked until soft and then sieved 
to give a thick puree that gels or solidi- 
fies on cooling...To this base, while 
hot and fluid, is added sieved, pickled 
ripe olives and finely ground or finely 
chopped olives in the ratio of about 
one part by weight of olive to two 
parts of the sieved peas. The ratio 
of sieved to chopped or ground olives 
is about two to one. 

The soup mixture is flavored in the 
manner usually employed commer- 
cially for pea soup or the following 
flavoring used in our experiments may 
be employed or may be modified in 
any way the canner may desire. 

Experimental Formula #6 
Sieved, thoroughly cooked 


pit peas... grams 
Sieved, pickled, rip 

olive flesh grams 
Ground or chopped olives 

(pieces about 1/16 inch 

in diameter) 400 grams 


25 grams 
White pepper ............. 3 grams 


Onion powder _... _— 6 grams 
Monosodium glutamate 
6 grams 


Oregano, powdered - 
Thyme, powdered 


0.5 grams 
0.5 grams 


Olives in storage tank. Before lid is placed on tank. 


Soup 


This formula is in grams and makes | 
a laboratory size lot of soup. A com- 
mercial formula would consist in 
substituting “pounds” for “grams” in 
the above formula, in which case the 
respective amounts would be 3,000, 
1,000, 400, 25, 3, 6, 6, 0.5 and 05 
pounds; or if we take one tenth these 
amounts they become: sieved cooked 
split peas, 300 pounds, sieved pickled 
ripe olives, 100 pounds, ground or 
chopped olives, 40° pounds, salt, 2.5 
pounds, white pepper, 0.3 pounds 
(5 o2.), onion powder, 0.6 pounds 
(about 10 07.), M.S.G., 06. pounds 
(about 10 07.), powdered oregano, 
0.05 pounds (about 34 0z.), and thyme, 
powdered, 0.05 pounds (about % 
07.). 

In some of the experimental formu: 
las powdered garlic was used in addi- 
tion to the powdered onion. ‘To the 
laboratory formula given above was 
added 2 grams of powdered garlic. | 
This would be 0.2 pounds (or 3 07.) 
in a commercial formula using 300 
pounds of split pea puree. The writer 
-happens to like a mild garlic flavor, 
but many consumers do not care for 
or are allergic to garlic. For that rea- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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MALAYA 


ONLY TIN CANS 


COMBINE ALL THESE 


ADVANTAGES 


AS FOOD 


CONTAINERS... 


Tt MALAYAN TIN BUREAU 
ept. 30E, 2000 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
MALAYAN 
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8* of every 10 TIN CANS 
are made with STRAITS TIN 
from MALAYA... world’s 
standard for quality 


and uniformity. 


*Based on U.S. Bureau of Mines 
statistics for 1954-58 average 


Economy ®@ Strength e 
Light weight Durability 
Attractive appearance e 
Nontoxicity 
Noncorrosiveness 

Ease of handling @ 
Unbreakability 


No light damage to contents 


No effect on taste 


& 


Ask us to send you TIN NEWS, 
a free monthly letter. It will 
keep you posted on tin supply, 
prices, new uses and 
applications. Write today. 
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CANNED OLIVE SOUP 
(Continued from page 6) 


son, for the general American trade 
it should probably be omitted. On the 
other hand, even a larger amount of 
garlic might prove popular with 
Americans of Mediterranean or Latin 
American ancestry. 

The formula given makes a “‘con- 
centrated” product that is to be diluted 
with an equal volume of water or milk 
before heating and serving. The pea 
puree should not be “too dry” but on 
the other hand should “set up” to a 
solid gel on cooling to room tempera- 
ture. 

The soup was canned hot, the cans 
sealed at once and the cans sterilized 
at 250°F. for 60 minutes. Cans of 12 
oz. and of 8 oz. size were used. How- 
ever, if the product is to be canned 
commercially it is advised that an 
official process temperature and time 
be obtained from the National Can- 
ners Association of Washington, D. C. 
or Berkeley, California, and in Cali- 
fornia the process must be approved 
by the Cannery Inspection Service of 
the State Board of Health. 


CREAM OF OLIVE SOUP 
Several cream soups were also made. 
The formula for one of these, #5, 
was as follows: 


Olive puree (pickled, pitted ripe 
olives finely sieved or made 
into a puree in a Waring 

Ground olives 
1/16 inch in diameter) 


600 gms 


200 gms. 


Whole milk 800 gms. 
Butter 27 gms. 
Starch 35 gms. 
Powdered onion 4 gms. 
Powdered garlic 2 gms. 
White pepper, powdered 2 gms. 
Monosodium glutamate 3 gms 
Powdered basilica 0.5 gms 
Powdered oregano 0.5 gms 
Powdered thyme 0.5 gms 


Heat the water to boiling with the 
starch and butter; stir until the starch 
dissolves; add the other ingredients; 
heat, stir, can hot and seal. The writer 
processed the sealed cans at 250°F. 
for 60 minutes. Substituting “pounds” 
for “grams” and multiplying by 1/10 
(0.1) the formula would become: 
sieved olives, 60 pounds, ground olives, 
20 pounds, milk, 80 pounds, water, 
80 pounds, butter, 2.7 pounds, starch, 
3.5 pounds, powdered onion, 0.4 
pounds (six oz.), powdered garlic, 0.2 
pounds (3 0z.), white pepper, pow- 
dered, 0.2 pounds (3 oz.), Monosodium 
glutamate, 0.3 pounds (5 02.), basilica, 
powdered, 0.05 pounds (34 07z.), pow- 
dered oregano, 0.05 pounds (34 072.) 
and powdered thyme, 0.05 pounds 
(34 oz.). The cans may be filled with 
soup at room temperature and sealed 
in a steam flow double seamer to ob- 
tain a_ satisfactory vacuum. This 
method was used with one lot of ex- 
perimental soup. Soup made_ with 
olive puree could sterilized by 
thermovac procedure used for other 
creamed soups and milk. 

The starch used was that known as 
W-13 of the American Maize Products 
Co. However, experienced canners of 
soup will know what type of starch 
and how much is best for their condi- 
tions. Retorting at 250°F. causes the 
starch to lose some of its thickening 
power. The canned experimental 
product was diluted 1:1 before heating 
and serving; that is, one can of water 
or of milk was added to one can of 
the soup. 

Sieved and also ground pickled ripe 
olives were added to commercially 
canned creamed tomato soup. The 
blend was fairly satisfactory and the 
olives imparted a rather “meaty” fla- 
vor. ‘The ground olives (pieces about 
1/16 inch in diameter) seemed to be 
more satisfactory than the sieved olive. 
The preferred ratio was 1 of ground 
olive to 4 of the cream of tomato. 


Processing (pickling) vats in Lindsay Ripe Olive 
Company plant. 


The ground olives also blended welj 
in cream of asparagus, cream of ce ery 
soup, rice-tomato soup, canned ban 
and bacon soup, and frozen pack potato 
soup. However, neither the sieved 
nor the ground were very satisfactory 
with mixed vegetable soup, scotch 
broth ‘soup, and consomme. the 
proportion of olive was 1 part to 3 
of soup on “as served” basis. 


MEAT-LIKE FLAVOR 

It is suggested that chopped pickled 
ripe olives or the puree could be used 
as a “meat substitute” in various 
meatless food products. They impart 
a meat-like flavor, especially if M.S.G. 
is also added. However, olives are not 
a meat substitute dietetically or nuti- 
tinally, as they are low in protein con- 
tent. Their principal nutritional value 
is in their oil content. Ripe, canned 
olives contain from about 12 to 22 per 
cent of oil, most of which is olein. 

The writer wishes to state that only 
small lots of olive soups have been 
made experimentally and that insofar 
as he is aware olive soup has not been 
canned commercially. Also, it must 
be emphasized that the formulas given 
in this article should be considered only 
as starting points for the development 
of commercial formulas. On the other 
hand, it is believed that such soups, 
particularly those made with pea soup 
or potato soup as the carrier, have real 
commercial possibilities and would re- 
commend that soup canners experi- f 
ment further with them. To a certain 
extent the sieved and ground ripe | 
olives can take the place of chopped 
mushrooms in canned soups. 


CANNED SOFT DRINK 
BROCHURE AVAILABLE 


A new brochure, “Carbonated Bever- 
age Canning Lines,” which fully de- 
scribes the equipment necessary for 
setting up soft drink canning lines, is 
now available from Continental Can 
Company. 

The brochure covers establishnent 
of canning lines in three speed ranges 
to illustrate low, medium and _ high 
speed production—150-300 cans per 
minute, 300-500 cans and 500-750 ¢ ins. 
Costs are estimated for every step in 
setting up such an operation and <on- 
solidated totals show realistic cay ital 
investment for the line. 

Covered in the comprehensive >r0- 
chure are such aspects as a syruy ing 
system, pre-mix system, handling of 
empty cans, filling and closing eq ‘ip: 
ment, processing equipment, filled can 
packaging and canning line layout 

The brochure is available at no 
charge from Continental Can 
pany, 100 East 42nd Street, New \ ork 
17, New York. 
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BRIGHT GREEN 
CANNED PEAS 
n increase in sterilization tempera- 
in a canning plant may provide a 
to preserve the bright green color 
peas during canning. But getting 
improvement will probably entail 
clopment of new processing equip- 
nt. 

Vith normal pea processing tech- 
niques, the chlorophyll pigment. re- 
sponsible for the green color of fresh 
peas changes to an olive-brown 
ment called pheophytin. 

Recent research by University of 
Wisconsin food scientists H. J. Gold 
and K. G. Weckel shows that less 
chlorophyll is changed when the peas 
are sterilized for a short period at 280 
degrees than when sterilization tem- 
perature is 240 or 260 degrees for 
longer periods, as is done commer- 
cially. 

Ihe researchers also found that 
chlorophyll (and the bright green 
color) is lost more rapidly when the 
peas are more acid. But differences in 
acidity were not important when the 
peas were sterilized at higher tempera- 
tures. 

‘To get advantage of this finding in 
practical canning operations would 
probably involve a change in equip- 
ment, though. Ordinary commercial 


processing techniques require consider-- 


able time to get the peas up to the 
usual sterilizing temperature and_ to 
cool them down again. This allows a 
change in much of the chlorophyll. 

New rapid heating cooling 
methods would be necessary if canners 
are to use high-temperature short-in- 
terval sterilization for maintaining 
fresli pea color. For commercial use, 
the process would have to be mech- 
anized. 


VS NICE MAID OPENS NEW 
PLANT 

\enice Maid Company, Vineland, 
Nev Jersey, packers of private label 
ins! ‘utional foods, soups and Italian 
spe valties, have opened their new 
$1. 19,000 plant in Vineland, which 
ii increase the productive capacity 
me 200 percent. The new plant 
92,000 square feet of production 

is located on a 25 acre site in 
vsuthern part of the State, and is 
1 two hours delivery distance of 
of the largest cities and seaports 
country, New York, Philadel- 

and Baltimore. 

pioneer in the field of Italian 

the firm now packs 36 soups and 

lian specialties, including spa- 
sauces, ravioli products, and a 
ariety of gravies, stews, and meat 

. under its own label and private 
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REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


GREEN PEA CLEANERS 


STANDARD of the INDUSTRY 


for GENERATIONS! 
and worthy companions of the famed 
“MONITOR” Blanchers. 


The MONITOR Pea _ Line Includes— 
Blanchers, Washers, Cleaners, Graders, etc. 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 


CLEANERS GRADERS 
BLANCHERS, Etc. 


WASHERS 


for 


LIMA BEANS 
STRING BEANS 


and other Vegetables and Fruits 


TOMATOES 
CHERRIES 


Huntley Manufacturing Co. 
BROCTON, NEW YORK 
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WASHINGTON 


i TK. 


NCA Opposes Any Change 
In Overtime Exemptions 


The National Canners Association 
has filed a statement with the House 
Subcommittee on Labor Standards in 
opposition to any provisions of cur- 
rent proposals to curtail the canning 
overtime exemptions contained in Sec- 
tions 7 (b) (3), 7(c), and 13(b)(4) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

NCA pointed out in its statement, 
filed with the Subcommittee May 11, 
that Congress had never intended to 
bring seasonal industries under the 
overtime pay provisions of the Act. 
The NCA asserted that it would be 
unwise to do so. 

The 40-hour maximum workweek 
was written into the wage-hour law 
to spread employment and to establish 
a year-round workweek for as many 
employees as possible. However, the 
theory of spreading work by requiring 
the payment of penalty overtime was 
founded on the assumption that two 
basic conditions existed: (1) employers 
can control working hours and spread 
production evenly over all the weeks 
of the year, and (2) labor capable of 
doing the work is in plentiful supply 
and is available on a year-round basis. 

“These two conditions, fundamental 
to the application of penalty overtime, 
plainly do not exist throughout the 
canning industry,” the NCA’ stated. 
“It goes without saying that canning 
operations can be carried on only 
when the raw product is available. 
Despite every effort that has been made 
by canners to mechanize their opera- 
tions, no way has yet been found to 
account for and control the natural 
conditions that determine when fruits, 


vegetables and fish will be available 
for processing.” 


NCA pointed out that because of 
the uncertainties of nature, canning 
plants often must operate around the 
clock in order to handle all of the 
available raw product, if the product 
is to be packed without waste or loss 
of quality. 

Also, it was pointed out that canning 
plants are typically located in rural 
areas, near to the raw product, where 
surplus labor is seldom available. 


The removal of the canning exemp- 
tions and the application of penalty 
overtime to the canning industry would 
have only harmful effects on every in- 
terested group, including employees, 
raw product suppliers, and consumers, 
it was asserted. 

It has been announced that the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, of which Senator Hill 
(Ala.) is chairman, will meet in exe- 
cutive session May 23 to begin con- 
sideration of the Kennedy Bill, $.1046, 
and other proposals to amend the 
wage-hour law. The Committee plans 
to meet daily, when possible, with a 
view to reporting a wage-hour bill to 
the Senate. 

The House Subcommittee on Labor 
Standards, under Representative Lan- 
drum (Ga.) had scheduled its final 
public hearings on wage-hour legisla- 
tion for May 18 and 19, and has an- 
nounced that it seeks to approve a 
bill by May 26 for consideration by 
the full House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 


Labor Dept. Recommends 


Minimum Wage in Agriculture 


Secretary Mitchell on May 10 re- 
leased a study by a research and de- 
velopment group in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor which shows that a 
federal minimum wage for hired farm 
workers is “both feasible and desir- 
able.” 

The Secretary stated that the study 
clearly demonstrates that a minimum 
wage in agriculture would substantially 


10 


benefit farm workers and the agri- 
cultural economy, without serious ad- 
verse effects, if its coverage and wage 
rate levels are set within appropriate 
limits. 

“Improvements can be achieved by 
applying the minimum wage only to 
larger farms, which, although they 
constitute a small percentage of farm 
employers, hire a substantial portion 


of the hired farm workers in the Uni- 
ted States,” Secretary Mitchell statec. 

Among the minimum wage bills now 
before Congress is one, S.1085 (Sena- 
tor McNamara of Mich.), which would 
establish a statutory minimum wage 
for employees on farm enterprises 
which used more than 2,244 man-days 
of hired farm labor during the preced- 
ing calendar year. 

Regardless of the coverage which 
might be established, the report states, 
a minimum wage for a substantial pro- 
portion of the hired farm labor force 
might have the effects of improving 
wage levels throughout the farm econ- 
omy and of raising the productivity 
level at which farm labor is used. Also, 
it was said, “some hardships are ex- 
pected when a minimum wage is put 
into effect.” 

As to the level at which a federal 
minimum wage in agriculture might 
be set, the report states that the key 
information needed for such a deci- 
sion is “information on the wage dis- 
stribution in the low-wage sectors of 
the market,” and that this must be 
combined with the judgment of public 
officials and students of wages, labor 
markets, and the farm economy. 

Following a review of wage data 
in different goegraphic regions, the 
report says that “a minimum wage of 
50c an hour would appear to involve 
a substantial impact on the low-wage 
area of agriculture which throughout 
most of the year represents nearly 415 
percent of the total employment of 
hired farm labor.” 

A 50c minimum in agriculture in 
the South would have about the same 
impact as did the $1.00 minimum in 
1956, it was stated. 

The report notes that “the applica- 
tion of an overtime provision in agri- 
culture does not promise significant 
results” in furthering the basic pur. 
pose of such a provision. Also, it was 
said, “the workweek standard is not 
well suited to agriculture.” 

With respect to the area of produ- 
tion, the report states, in part: 

“Applying a minimum wage to the 
165,000 employees now exempt under 
the area of production exemptica 
would affect a substantial number of 
workers, in close proximity, in mary 
areas, to exempt farm workers on smal 
farms, whose wages would 
fluenced by the force of the resulting 
labor market comparisons. Because 
of this, it would be advantageous 1» 
consider the area of production que.- 
tion in connection with application «f 
a minimum wage to farm workers.” 

Secretary Mitchell said that he hopcs 
the Labor Department study will be 
a basis for consideration of specific 
legislation by the next Congress. 
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GROWER-PROCESSOR 
COMMITTEE FORMED 


\ statewide committee known as the 
(. ower-Processor Conference Com- 
» ittee, composed of six growers of 
} vcessing crops and six processor re- 
vsentatives has been organized in 
\ ichigan. 

This committee was developed 
rough the joint’ interest of 
Michigan Farm Bureau and the Michi- 
con Canners’ & Freezers’ Association. 
ihe objectives of this committee are 
io improve the relations between grow- 
ers and processors; to improve public 
relations; to promote a legislative pro- 
eram that will serve the best long 
range interest of the industry and to 
promote a program of desirable re- 
search. 

Processor members of the committee 
consist of William Hayes, Gerber Prod- 
ucts Co., Fremont; Raymond Floate, 
Michigan Fruit Canners, Benton Har- 
hor; Joseph Dwan, Dwan’s Home Can- 
ning Co., St. Joseph; James Brian, 
Smeltzer Orchard Company,  Frank- 
fort; Leonard  Sobkowski, Cherry 
Growers, Inc., Traverse City and E. 
G. VanSickle, Oceana Canning Co., 
Shelby. Grower members include 
Floyd Fox, Shelby; Peter Brink, Grant; 
Richard Brye, Jr., Manistee; Charles 


Zollar, Benton Harbor; Bela Kennedy, . 


and Willard Wilson, Tra- 
verse City. 

At a meeting of the committee on 
May 3rd William Hayes was selected 
as chairman and Floyd Fox as vice 
chairman, and Reed M. Roberts of 
Grand Rapids as Secretary. 

The by-laws were adopted at. this 
meeting toward the development of a 
program to coincide with the objectives 
adopted. 

{he next meeting of the committee 
is scheduled for June 5th at Traverse 


Bangor, 


City, 
“TU, OF SHRIMP IMPORTS 
the U.S. Tariff Commission — has 


spleted an investigation of shrimp 
oorts and their effect on the domes- 
| shrimp industry, and has reported 
| Congress that it was unable to re- 
mend a tariff on shrimp. Shrimp 
ill forms is imported free of duty. 
‘he investigation was made under 
ion 332 of the ‘Tariff Act at the 
ction of the House Ways and 
‘ins Committee, which sought the 
if Commission’s view on whether 
domestic shrimp industry is suffer- 
injury or is threatened by injury 
he result of imports; and, if so, 
tariff treatment is necessary to 

edy or prevent injury. 
he Commission split on 
ther it has authority in such fact 
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finding studies to recommend import 
restrictions such as tariffs, even when 
requested by Congress to do so. Four 
members of the Commission again 
denied such authority and two mem- 
bers again asserted it. But both the 
majority and minority reports said 
that the Commission did not have 
time, in the 90 days allowed for the 
study, to collect the data which might 
be the basis for a finding of injury 
with respect to each segment of the 
industry. 

The two-man minority on the Com- 


mission stated that “the domestic 
shrimp industry is definitely in distress” 
and that the greatly increased imports 
of shrimp may well have contributed 
to that distress in substantial measure. 
Shrimp imports have risen steadily 
from 40.2 million pounds in 1950 to a 
record high of 106.6 million pounds 
in 1959. Imports of canned shrimp 
comprise a very small part of the 
total. The ‘Tariff Commission said 
that there has been no discernible 
trend in total consumption of canned 
shrimp during the past decade. 


HELP 


SEASONAL 


For Short 


About Rising 
Labor Costs... 


Able Help 
Seasonal Periods? 


Vout Answet ls: MODERNIZE 
and You'll ECONOMIZE 


Many Packers have long overlooked the 
necessity for improving and modernizing 
their equipment for hulling green peas and 
lima beans. Profit-conscious operators find 
that labor and other costs may be substan- 
tially reduced while stepping up capacity 
and efficiency by adding ‘‘ KEY’’ Vine Feed 
Regulators and Hoists, improved viner feed- 
ers and conveyors. 


No better time than NOW to cheek what 
you need for putting these operations on a 
more efficient and profitable basis. Write 
for latest illustrated literature. 


Established 1880 


PEA AND BEAN HULLI 


Key Vine Feed 
Regulator and 
Hoist 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
AND 
SUPPLIES 


For further information about new 
equipment on these pages write: The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


NEW MAGNETIC TRAP 


A new improved CESCO Magnetic 
‘Trap for the detection and removal of 
tramp iron from liquids and slurries 
in fluid lines is now available. It fea- 
tures a quick-release clamp that per- 
mits detachment of the base plate in 
a matter of seconds, greatly speeding 
cleaning and maintenance. 

Described as the CESCO ‘Quick 
Clamp’ Sanitary Magnetic Trap, the 
new model includes a circular base 
plate in place of the previous rectan- 
gular plate, and snap-open/snap- 
close clamp in place of the previous 
four screw attachments. 

The extra heavy duty trap is manu- 
factured in bronze and stainless steel, 
with castings polished to a satin finish 
for corrosion resistance and sanitation. 
It is available in four sizes to meet the 
varying needs of the food industry. 
Line size diameters range from 114 
to 3 inches. 


NEW TEN STATION PISTON 
FILLER 

A new ten station rotary piston filler 
that combines speed and accuracy has 
been introduced by the Pfaudler Co., 
a division of Pfaudler Permutit Inc., 
Rochester, New York. 

The new filler, designated Model 
RP-210, is designed to operate at 
speeds up to 300 containers per min- 
ute, depending on container size and 
product, and with accuracy of 1/10 
fluid ounces. A continuous 4-foot in- 
feed and 4-foot discharge through-feed 
conveyor makes the new unit particu- 
larly suited for use with glass, paper 
or pre-pack containers. Standard metal 
can chute or infeed conveyors are sup- 
plied in 4 foot, 6 foot and 8 foot 
lengths. 

‘The machine can be simply adjusted 
to accommodate containers through a 
full 200 to 700 height range. 


10 Station Pfaudler Piston Filler 


COMPLETELY INTEGRATED 
AUTOMATIC CASING LINE 
At speeds up to 25 per minute, case: 
are automatically opened, erected 
loaded and sealed on a new 
machine just announced by FMC, 
Called the Model 41, it incorporates 
the pneumatic accumulating and load 
ing principles which have proved so 
effective on the popular “Sure-way” 
semi-automatic models. 


A wide range of package types and 
sizes can be cased . . . practically any 
rigid or semi-rigid container can be 
handled. 

Several exclusive features of the 
equipment promise extra efficiencies 
in casing operations. Feeding is from 
a vertical stack of up to 200 flat cases 
with positive vacuum cups to strip-oll 
the bottom case. Packages to be cased 
are accurately positioned, smoothly ac 
cumulated by rows, elevated to com- 
plete any tier pattern . . . then end 
or side-loaded. 

A completely enclosed, pressurized 
glue system equipped with a unique 
“no-case-no-glue” control, provides 
greater uniformity of glue application, 
cuts maintenance and clean-up time. 
Control of this entire operation is 
from a single push-button panel. 

Casers are distributed by Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corporation. 


minute. 


NEW CASE OPENER—This new model high-speed m. - 
chine is especially designed for receiving knocked-down, ney 
corrugated shipping cases, opening those containers, formin 5 
and positioning them over the funnel of a packer, the 1 
automatically discharging the filled case to infeed of : 
Gluer and Compression Unit. The Machine is just as e - 
ficient at low speeds as higher speeds up to 40 cases pe - 


It is particularly suitable for food products requiring car - 
board container packaging. It handles bottles, cans swift / 
and efficiently. The machine is manufactured by Crompto 1 
& Knowles Corp. of Holyoke, Mass. 
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NEW END LOADING, TOP 
UNLOADING CASE 


\ new case that combines the econo- 
, of end loading with the conveni- 
ce of top unloading has been devel- 
ved by Fibreboard Paper Products 
orp. under the name of Fibre Zip. It 
designed especially for cannery and 
milar uses. 


The new case answers the demand 
cor a container that can be filled from 
he end but can be opened easily from 
‘he top and then re-closed and safely 
stacked) even) when only partially 
emptied. 


It opens in a hurry when its Pull- 


lab is yanked. The top opening fol- - 


lows the path set by special manufac- 
turing techniques. The Fibre Zip 
package is designed so that its easy 
opening feature is not provided at the 
cost of other problems. No permit is 
required nor are freight penalties im- 
posed, 


Fibre Zip is only slightly more costly 
than regular cannery cases. On 6/10 
cases. through revolving drum 
rough handling tests, the Fibre Zip 
feature in no way caused any failure. 


NEW EASILY SANITIZED 
CONVEYOR BELT 


the Cambridge Wire Cloth Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Maryland, manufac- 
turer of metal-mesh conveyor belts and 
industrial wire cloth, has announced 
the development of a new belt struc- 
ture designed especially for the food 
process industry. 


(he principal feature of the new de- 
sin is its collapsibility which provides 
lor easier and more thorough sanitiz- 
in during operation or downtime. 
‘T'vs feature is accomplished by weld- 
in the ends of individual spirals and 
«necting rods back onto themselves. 
|» new design is a variation on what 
is nown as the basic Balanced weave 
ii vhich the spirals are welded to the 
necting rods. 


he new method of construction al- 
5 each component part of the belt 
cparate completely when the belt 
i ack, thus allowing bacteria produc- 
1! particles to be easily and quickly 
! away. 

caning can be done by passing the 


‘| ened belt through a cleaning tank. 
( . Patents have been applied for. 


rther information may be ob- 
\. d from The Cambridge Wire 
Company, Cambridge, Maryland. 


TH 
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“Simple, efficient. 
Capacity over 9,000 Ibs. 
an hour.” 


“Sorts out 
clusters and cuts 
them apart.” 


Provides better 

pre-grading and snipping. Saves 

labor — saves raw material. 

For more information on 

CRCO’s new CLUSTER CUTTER, write for 
detailed bulletin. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Condition of Crops 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 14 
—North Central and Western Mary- 
land reported soil moisture conditions 
as wet to very wet, and adequate to wet 
in most other sections. Prospects gen- 
erally are good for both apples and 
peaches, although apples show spring 
freeze damage in a few low spots. The 
combination of a plentiful supply of 
moisture and relatively low tempera- 
tures were ideal for the green pea crop. 
Earliest fields in Delaware and_ the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland are bloom- 
ing. Cool weather has caused the yield 
of asparagus to go down in Kent Coun- 
ty, Maryland. On the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland the planting of sweet corn 
is well advanced. Planting of snap 
beans and cucumbers in the important 
producing areas is about completed, 
although some still going the 
ground on the lower Peninsula. In Wi- 
comico County the sweet potato beds 
are in excellent shape and about ready 
for setting in the field. Temperatures 
averaged generally below normal for 
the second. consecutive week. Precipi- 
tation was generally very heavy, with 
the heaviest occurring on May 8 and 9. 


BLUFFTON, IND., May 11— We 
have over 300 acres of tomatoes seeded, 
the same as we had in 1959. Have 100 
acres to set to plants starting May 16, 
Our seed is up but needs warmer 
weather badly. Acreage is approxi- 
mately same as in 1959. More difficulty 
to contract this year due to past three 
years of excessive rains and rather low 
returns from the growing of tomatoes 
in this area. We have ample moisture 
and only need warmer days and nights 
to get our crop off to a better than 
average start. 


MUNCIE, IND., May 13— About 
450 acres of tomatoes, the same as last 
year. We have two growers with large 
acreage that accounts for the bulk of 
our contract acreage. We have 135 
acres seeded but low temperatures 
have slowed germination. Expect to 
begin planting May 17. Ground is all 
ready for planting. Moisture level low 
but not critical. 


PORTLAND, MAINE, May 12—At 


16 


this time the coming blueberry crop 
appears to be at least normal. 


WESTMINSTER, MD., May 17 — 
Have a few more acres of peas than 
last year. Progress of crop is favorable 
with last year. Very small acreage of 
sweet corn planted. First plantings 
just ready to come thru ground. About 
same acreage as last year. No tomatoes 
planted but plan same acreage as last 
year. 


COKATO, MINN., May 13—Began 
planting corn on May 7 to 9; had cold 
weather until May 10. Have reduced 
our corn acreage 1,000 acres below 
1959. Need warm weather and rain. 


NEW YORK, May 16—Pea planting 
schedules have been hampered by wet, 
cool weather the past week. About 90 
percent of the State’s pea crop is now 
planted and with break the 
weather the scheduled plantings should 
be completed. Those that are up look 
excellent. All of the spinach went in 
pretty much on schedule and looking 
good at this time. Planting of snap 
beans has started in a limited way and 
tomato planting should get underway 
this week. Sweet cherries had three 
good days of pollinating weather so 
the crop should be set. Have had a 
sold week of rain which hasn't helped 
sour cherries, although still too early to 
tell. 


ST. HENRY, OHIO, May 10— No 
canning crops planted to date. Weather 
turned cold and damp on May 6 and 
since then we have had a combination 
of rain, snow and frost. Most canners 
in this area expect to start planting 
tomatoes about May 12, depending on 
the weather. Forecasts indicate warm- 
ing trend tomorrow. If we get started 
this week we will be about equal to 
prior years. Acreage about the same 
as last year. 


ASHLAND, ORE., May 14 — Frost 
damage to Rogue River Valley, Ore- 
gon, fruit crop estimated at about 20 
percent. It is hoped that better fruit 
sizes will be obtained this year due to 
lighter crop and improved moisture 
conditions. 


YAKIMA, WASH., May 13-— Fst - 
mate Bartlett pears at 50 percent cf 
last year. Estimate peaches at 80 pe - 
cent of last year. Estimate cherries it 
65 percent of last year. Estimate prunes 
at 50 percent of last year. Apples ap- 
proximately the same as last year. 


WISCONSIN, May 13— Rain and 
cold weather caused field operations 
throughout Wisconsin to be at a stand: 
still from May 5 to Il. Beginning 
May 11 warmer weather and sunshine 
allowed some planting of peas with a 
lot of planting likely to be done this 
week-end. Heavier soils, however, will 
not be in condition to work until next 
week and substantial number of 
Wisconsin pea canners will have no 
seed in the ground before May 15. As 
of May 11 twenty-four Wisconsin 
plants reported they had less than 5 
percent of their pea acreage planted. 
Several reports say they plan to reduce 
their acreage because of the late sea- 
son. On peas planted have one report 
of 70 to 80 percent stand with seed 
rotting, while others report good stands 
with earliest plantings 3 to 4 inches 
tall as of May II. 


THERESA, WIS., May 11 — Have 
planted peas on only two dates so far 
on which land was fit for working, 
April 28 and May 4. Had a heavy rain 
and doubt that land will dry out 
enough to permit any planting this 
week. Three weeks behind normal. 
Peas that are planted are still below 
ground. No corn planted; too wet and 
cold. Much corn land still to be plowed 
which may delay some plantings later 
on because farmers are so far behind 
with grain and field corn. 


HEADS FOOD LAW INSTITUTE 


Franklin M. Depew, for many years 
an attorney for the food industry and 
a specialist in food and drug laws, 
has been elected president of the Food 
Law Institute, it is announced by Wil- 
liam ‘T, Brady, president of Corn 
ucts Company and chairman of the 
board of the Institute. 

Mr. Depew, who has been with the 
Legal Department of Standard Branc's 
Inc. since 1934, succeeds the lae 
Charles Wesley Dunn who served °s 
Institute president from its inceptic 
in 1949 until his death last year. 


Incorporated as non-profit 
ganization, the Food Law_ Institu 
was organized to promote the develo >- 
ment of essential knowledge about tl e 
laws of food both here and abroz 1 
through legal research and education | 
programs. Its ultimate goals are tle 
protection of the food economy ard 
the general public health. 
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NARGUS COMMITTEE 
DISCUSSES COUPON 

HANDLING PROGRAMS 
‘coupon handling programs, pre- 
ms, special promotions, and price 
on packages were among the prob- 
loos of mutual concern discussed by 
t. Merchandising Committee of Na- 
taal Association of Retail Grocers 
o) the United States (NARGUS) and 
rooresentatives of the Merchandising 
Committee of Grocery Manufacturers 
of America. 

the NARGUS Merchandising Com- 


NAWGA OPENS NEW 
HEADQUARTERS 


Open house was held April 29 in 
new headquarters offices of the Na- 
tional American Wholesale Grocers 
Association on the 16th floor of the 
Western Union Building in downtown 
New York. The Association has been 
quartered at 60 Hudson Street, New 
York City, for the past 25 years. Asso- 
ciation president Walter Whittier, 
president of Hannaford Brothers Com- 
pany, Portland, Maine, and Rudolph 


used the occasion to announce the ini- 
tiation of an executive development 
division, and the establishment of a 
technical extension service team to bet- 
ter service the membership. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 
General Services Administration, 7th 
& D Sts., S.W., Washington 25, D. C., 
has asked for bids on the following re- 
quirements, to be opened on the date 
stated: 


CANNED AspARAGUS—May 31, 1960 


mittee, under the chairmanship of L.. Treuenfels, executive vice president, CANNED ToMATors—May 31, 1960 
John L. Morrison, owner of Rite-Way 
Foodliners, Norman, Oklahoma, in- 
vited the GMA _ representatives to 
participate in its bi-monthly meeting. 
\greement was reached on several — 
proposals for coupon and coupon 
handling, including the recommenda- 
tions that no coupon be placed in a 
publication with the value greater than 
the cost of the publication, or that 
any one manufacturer place a_ series 
that is greater than the value of the 
publication. A report on the GMA- 
distributor program on coupons was 
made by W. G. Mason of the Quaker 
Oats Company, presenting recom- 
mendations of West Coast retailers. 
The NARGUS Merchandising Com- 
mittee also approved the GMA pro- 
posal that coupons be issued in stan-- 
dard size and form, that terms of 
redemption be printed in bold face, 
and that coupons plainly state whether 
they are “retail” or “mail in.” 
lo insure proof of purchase, the re- 
tailers asked that manufacturers give 
serious consideration to issuing coupons 
to be mailed by consumers directly 
io the manufacturer for remuneration. 
\dditional recommendations pro- 
posed by the NARGUS committee 
inc!uded elimination of coupons pasted 
) on the package, and minimizing the 
B use of coupons in newspapers and 
consumer magazines. “The committee 
expressed the hope that all manufac- 


FROM FIELD 
THROUGH 


Robins 


TO PROFITS 


There’s a direct line vegetables can take 
from the field to profitable sales for you... 
and it runs right through Robins 
processing equipment. 

Robins equipment is designed to keep in 
vegetables the things that belong there. 
The most flavor . . . the appetizing color 
...the delicious taste. Everything that makes 
sales easy. And... Robins equipment 
does it quickly, efficiently . . . profitably. 
Whatever you require in the way of 


equipment . . . a single machine or a com- 
plete, automatic line . . . Robins has 105 


BH twers would permit recognized clear- years of experience and leadership that 
ins houses to handle all coupons so assures you more for your equipment dollar. 
re’ ‘lers could receive prompt pay- Let Robins engineers help you solve your 
fF met. Expiration date for consumer processing problems. Write or call today 
us’ should be in readable type, the : for immediate service . . . or our catalog. 
co -nittee further advised, and there 
sh ild be reasonable extension of 
for redemption by retailers. AK. A 
retailers ako that in ALF Vis AND CO, INC. 
‘on with all special promotions, ot 
co ons, cents-off, and other deals, 
, , 713-729 E. Lombard Street © Baltimore 2, Md. 
» cr effort be made on the part of aoe aw; 
ifacturers to announce these pro- 
Bin buyers, so no competitive ad- 
m vi ge is available to any one, re- EQUIPMENT FOR PROCESSING VEGETABLES, MEATS, SEAFOOD 
ga ess of type or size of operation. 
mi is be inside the existing package 


an ot outside. 
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Indiana Canners Association Annual 
Golf Outing will be held at the Mesh- 
ingomeshia Country Club in Marion, 
Indiana, on June 30. 

In compliance with Board’s action 
during the Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers in Chicago last March, three 
additional members have been ap- 
pointed to the Association’s Executive 
Committee. Three, all selected from 
the Board, are: Messrs. George E. 
White, Birds-Eye Division, General 
Foods Corporation, White Plains, New 
York; Samuel Winokur, Seabrook 
Farms Company, Seabrook, New Jer- 
sey; Vernon Gross, Spiegl Farms, Inc., 
Salinas, California. Present Executive 
Committee is made up of the presi- 
dent, the first and second vice presi- 
dents, and the immediate past presi- 
dent. 


Shenandoah Valley Apple Corpora- 
tion (Winchester, Virginia). J. Pinck- 
neney Arthur has been appointed Vice 
President and Edmund J. Dyer of 
Hempstead, Long Island, General Sales 
Manager. Mr. Arthur has been in 
charge of sales for the past thirty years 
and has been with Shenandoah for 
thirty-five years. Mr. Dyer has been 
associated with the super market and 
institutional food industry for twenty- 
five years, having served in a_ sales 
executive position with various brand 
operations. He will relocate in Win: 
chester, Virginia about July 1. The 
Shenandoah Valley Apple Corpora- 
tion is one of the oldest apple process- 
ing concerns in the Appalachian Ter- 
ritory and is celebrating their 50th 
business anniversary this year. 


Blue Ribbon Growers, Inc. (Yakima, 
Wash.)—After a number of years of 
joint sales effort with other canners, 
has set up its own. sales offce in 
Yakima, with James H. Edeler as sales 
manager of the Cannery Division, and 
Mrs. Irene Thayer as assistant sales 
manager. In addition to apple sauce 
and sliced apples, the firm is adding 
color spiced apple rings to its line of 
products. Noel Bakke is general man- 
ager. 


Monroe Frozen Foods, who have 
operated a plant at Webster, New 
York, for many years, will move its 
operations to Middleport, New York, 
about June 1, and will continue to 
pack the same frozen fruit line as 
processed heretofore. 


Nelson Carpenter of Manchester 
Foods, Inc., Manchester, New York, 
has been voted “Citizen of the Year” 
by the Shortsville, New York, Chamber 
of Commerce. 


The Cranberry Payment Program, 
issued by USDA on May 4, provides 
that payment be made only to growers. 
‘The processor or distributor, who suf- 
fered loss as a result of the cranberry 
scare last fall, it is understood, is af- 
forded no opportunity to recoup his 
losses under the program. 


National Red Cherry Institute will 
hold its Spring Meeting at the Hotel 
Manger, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
June 24. 


D. E. Greb, for the past several years 
in charge of sales for the Hansen 
Canning Company, Gladstone, Michi- 
gan, will resign that position on June 
1. Mr. Greb has not announced his 
future plans but it is expected that he 
will remain in the canning trade. 


Gerber Products Company—Fred S. 
Wyatt, after a long and prominent 
career in the food processing industry, 
will retire on May 31. He will con- 
tinue to serve, however, as chairman 
of the company’s Agricultural Research 
Advisory Committee, and has_ indi- 
cated his willingness to continue on 
the Board of Directors. He will be 
succeeded as produce director by Carl 
G. Smith, who has been his assistant 
for the past 15 months, operating from 
the company’s home base in Fremont, 
Michigan, where he will continue to 
headquarter. Mr. Wyatt maintained 
his office in the company’s Oakland, 
California, plant. 

Georgia Canners Association will 
hold its Annual Convention at the 
General Oglethorpe Hotel in Savan- 
nah, November 13 to 16, Secretary 
Barton Stephens has announced. 


H. L. Forhan Company (Portland, 
Maine)—Harold C. Harmon, §grand- 
son of the late H. L. Forhan, has been 
elected president of the Forhan Com- 
pany. ‘The firm, which is an extensive 
packer of blueberries, is again in the 
process of expanding and improving 
its frozen blueberry line at the Gor- 
ham plant. 


Butterfield Foods, Inc. (Muncie, 
Ind.) announces the appointment of 
John Vogt as production manager of 
the company’s branch plant at Plum 
Tree, Indiana. ‘The company has re- 
cently added 11,200 feet of refrigerated 
potato storage and introducing 
“Ringo” orange, grape and fruit punch 
beverages in half gallon containers. 


Connecticut Sales Tax—The State of 
Connecticut has ruled that only nat- 
ural fruit or vegetable juices, or their 
concentrates, or natural concentrated 
fruit or vegetable juices reconstituted 
to their original state, are exempt 
from the State sales and use tax, which 
is 3 percent at the retail level. 


Flavoring Extract Association — 
Charles P. McCormick, Jr., assistant to 
the president and director of McCor- 
mick & Company, Inc. of Batlimore, 
has been elected Persident of the Fla- 
voring Extract Manufacturers Associa- 
tion succeeding E. N. Heinz, Jr. of Chi- 
cago. Founded in 1909 the FEMA con- 
sists of more than 125 firms actively 
engaged in the extract business, and 
50 associate firms representing prin ci- 
pal suppliers. Other officeres elected at 
the Association’s 51st Annual Conven- 
tion in Hershey, Pennsylvania, ave: 
S. M. Kleinschmidt, General Dynan ics 
Corporation, Liquid Carbonic D vi- 
sion, Chicago, Ist Vice President; )r. 
A. S. Wendt, Fred Fear & Compa ty, 
Brooklyn, New York, 2nd Vice Pr si- 
dent; Hunt P. Wilson, Warner-Jenk 
son Manufacturing Company, St. Low 
is, Missouri, 3rd Vice President; Fi 1 
cis C, Oakley, Baker Extract Compa ‘y, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, Secreta 
and Lloyd E. Smith, Virginia Dare | x 
tract Company, Brooklyn, New Yok, 
‘Treasurer. 
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Tt SHUTTELEWORTH SET-UP 


carles A. Shuttleworth, president 
an general manager of Shuttleworth, 
In Warren, Indiana, canners and 
cai. ing machinery manufacturers, has 
anounced that seven new models of 
m:iinery have been added to the 
co pany’s line of can handling equip- 
met during the past fiscal year, and 
tl tomato acreage for firm’s 
caning operation will again be quite 
lance. In this expansion there have 
boon several additions to the firm. 

james Meyer of LaPorte, Indiana, 
ha, joined the firm as manager of the 
Cannery Division. His duties will be 
in production, growing, and plant 
maintenance. He will continue to 
manage the company’s field operations 
including Shuttleworth Farms with 
Sam Bechtel as field supervisor. 

In the machinery operation, Charles 
Votaw of Bluffton, Indiana, has joined 
the company as production foreman. 
Joseph Shafter of Indianapolis becomes 
chicl engineer in charge of the En- 
gineering Department and Richard 
Baker of Auburn, Indiana, is the new 
head of the Drafting Department. 

James J. Shuttleworth, a recent grad- 
uate of Purdue University School of 
Engineering, has been assigned to the 
Midwest sales territory as sales and 
service. supervisor. William Rombin 
of Fairfield, Pennsylvania, is in charge 


of the Eastern Division, and James 
Gilfillan of Belleview, Washington, is 
in charge of the Western Division. 
Foreign sales are handled by the Ex- 
port Division of Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corporation. Frank Mackey 
will continue as assistant general man- 
ager, and Bill Myers continues as gen- 
eral sales manager. 


FOOD SCIENCE BUILDING 
DEDICATED 


The new $4 million Food Research 
Building at Geneva (N. Y.) Experi- 
ment Station, was dedicated with ap- 
propriate ceremonies on May 5 with 
a large crowd of top food and research 
people from all over the country in 
attendance. The building has three 
stories with approximately 60,000 
square feet of floor space; a sub-base- 
ment and penthouse accommodate 
automatically controlled air condi- 
tioning, refrigerating, ventilating and 
operation of the various facilities in 
the building. 

A two story pilot plant with 85,000 
square feet makes possible full scale 
food processing operations. Special 
units are provided for studies of evapo- 
rating, filtering, clarifying, drum dry- 
ing, flash freezing, essence recovery, 
dehydration, centrifuging spray 
drying. A three-story high steam ejec- 


tor will provide a vacuum for some of 
the units. 

Other special features include well 
equipped chemical and bacteriological 
laboratories; storage rooms with con- 
trolled humidities and temperatures 
ranging from 120 degrees down to a 
minus 40 degrees Fahrenheit; a cobalt 
source of 4,000 curies; an experimental 
kitchen and taste panel booths; a small 
animal laboratory for nutrition studies; 
a greenhouse on top of the pilot plant 
for physiological investigations; a fully 
equipped machine shop and drafting 
room; and many other unique facili- 
ties. 

Following the dedication ceremonies 
on the 5th, the New York State 
Canners & Freezers Association in co- 
operation with American Can Com- 
pany, Jointly sponsored a_ cocktail 
party at Lafayette Inn, preceding a 
special dinner. Governor Rockefeller 
was present and spent about 45 min- 
utes at the party, meeting many proc- 
essors and friends. More than 300 at- 
tended the cocktail party. 


Max Naas, president of Naas Foods, 
Portland, Indiana, has announced that 
effective May 2, College Inn Food 
Products took over the national distri- 
bution of “Vegamato.” The Naas Com- 
pany will continue to process the prod- 
uct. 


Combine Peas and Lima Beans 


with 


Co ine does not cost — it pays! 


COMPANY 
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shes tender peas and limas thoroughly, 
cle 'y with only one operator. The high capacity 
an. rastic labor reduction enables this Combine 
to for itself in a short time from the reduc- 
tio. of labor alone. The same acreage can be 
ha: od faster with less equipment. This new 


1224 KINNEAR ROAD, 


the Scott Improved Pea and Bean Combine 


The new Scott Hydraulic, Bulk 
Handling Dump Hopper com- 
pletes the dumping cycle in less 
than 2 minutes. The large capac- 
ity (1400 to 1800 Ibs. peas) elim- 
inates the need for trucks entering 
the field in most cases. 


Larger hoppers are available for 
sweet corn and other products. 


COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Adverse Weather Seriously Affecting 
Major Vegetable Crop Plantings—Situa- 
tion Grows Critical—Markets Strong 
Down the Line. 


by “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 19, 1960 

THE SITUATION.—Markets con- 
tinue strong with developments on the 
growing front adding further strength 
to the overall picture. Local weather 
conditions have been miserable lately 
and have delayed planting of major 
vegetable crops in this area to a point 
where it is really getting serious. Pea 
canners and growers are particularly 
glum as only a small fraction of the 
planned acreage has been planted. 
Furthermore, it’s really too late now to 
plant Early June varieties making it 
obvious this portion of the coming 
pack will be down sharply. It is the 
latest start in history and will create 
some real headaches later on. Corn 
and beans are likewise late although 
the situation is not as serious but 
could be if the weather does not im 
prove. Many fields in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota are a sea of mud and it 
will take considerable sunshine to cor- 
rect this condition. In the Northwest 
conditions are even wetter and reports 
from that area indicate the cherry 
crops there have been adversely elf- 
fected. Prune plums have been so 
badly damaged that many canners are 
now off the market and won’t even 
accept business for shipment out of 
the new pack. From many areas, even 
where growing conditions are more or 
less normal, come reports of smaller 
packs in the offing all of which has a 
bolstering effect on spot markets. Even 
the citrus market has shown signs of 
life as the industry announced higher 
prices on orange and blended juices. 
Higher fruit costs are the reason. The 
trade here are caught between the 
normal desire to cover ahead on a 


market of this kind and an unusual : 


amount of pressure from the higher 
ups to hold the line on inventories. 
This will be an interesting tug of war, 


TOMATOES.—A market that is 
firm all down the line with nothing to 


MARKET 


indicate otherwise until the new pack 
begins. Local canners have only a 
few extra standards to sell usually at 
a bottom of $1.55 for 303s and $2.50 
for 21s. Standards in all sizes are 
gone with little or nothing offered in 
tens regardless of grade. Buyers here 
have been looking hopefully to the 
south but reports from that area are 
anything but encouraging. First  of- 
ferings are sure to be higher priced 
than the trade will like. California 
tonnage appears to be down also and 
that completes the picture with little 
in favor of the buyer. 


CORN.—Cheap corn rapidly 
cleaning up around these parts and 
while there still some standard 
cream style offered at $1.10 for 303s it 
won't be for long. Fancy cream style 
is up to $1.40 with whole kernel at 
$1.45. With the current crop already 
delayed, canners are not in a mood 
to trade, in fact, prices continue to 
inch upward, Really excellent: move- 
ment has also contributed to the gen- 
eral situation and should bring canners 
into the new pack in good shape. 


PEAS.—The situation surrounding 
peas has deteriorated to a point where 
many Wisconsin canners have with- 
drawn from the market until they can 
better determine just where they stand. 
Planting schedules are away behind 
and will never be made up in full. 
The carryover is no more than half of 
last year and this is one year when it 
would seem a heavy carryover could 
be a_ blessing. Prices are naturally 
stronger and could) move sharply 
higher under the circumstances. 


BEANS.—Here_ is) another item 
where the trade can expect no bargains 
in the immediate future as all pro- 
ducing areas are in a excellent stock 
position. Local canners are up to 
$1.50 for 303 tins of fancy three sieve 
cuts and New York canners are on the 
same basis or not far behind. ‘These 
same beans sold here early in_ the 
season as low as $1.25 which is an 
indication of how far this market has 
come since them. Now standards cuts 
are held at the S1.25 level of- 
ferings are limited, Fancy Blue Lake 


cuts are very tight and so are fancy 
french style from any area. Wax beans 
are not only in shorter supply but 
higher priced with 303 fancy cuts 
ranging up to $1.65. 


CITRUS.—This market finally hit 
bottom after a downward slide of con- 
siderable proportions. Florida canners 
are now working on Valencia oranges 
exclusively and are paying more moncy 
for them. Prices on the finished prod- 
uct were hiked to $3.25 for 46. oz. 
orange juice and $3.00 for blended up 
15¢ and 5¢. Grapefruit juice continues 
unchanged at $2.65. “There was no 
rush to buy here as the advances were 
moderate and the trade are a_ little 
soured on citrus anyhow. Neverthe- 
less, it appears the advances will stick 
with indications of further advances in 
the near future. 


PRUNE PLUMS.—The trade here 
have been aware recently that the 
plum crop in the Northwest had not 
been progressing very well but were 
surprised this week when one major 
factor announced a complete with- 
drawal from the market. A full report 
stated the crop in Oregon and western 
Washington was such a complete fail- 
ure that even if limited quantities did 
show up they may not be har- 
vested because of economic factors. 
In the meantime, spot prices have 
been advanced to $8.00 for fancy tens, 
$2.55 for 2144s and $1.75 for 303s with 
choice going up to $7.50, $2.45 and 
$1.70. 


CLING PEACHES.—Sales of Clings 
have been heavy in this market tie 
past couple of weeks due to hig! er 
prices the end of this month. Cli gs 
are of major importance and an :d- 
vance of 10¢ basis 214 choice will 
always bend the inventory line -¢- 
gardless of policy and this increase is 
no exception. Buyers are not 
cerned about more tonnage in 11¢ 
offing than was the case last year as 
they feel the control program will ta <e 
care of that problem. 


OTHER FRUETS—The pear mot 
ket is on oa firm foundation now as 
choice tens are holding at $11.00 with 
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2) s at $3.15 up from a low of $2.85. 
P: ors are selling very well here and 
th. trade are encountering difficulty 
Jo. ating the quantities of standard and 
fuacy grades they need. Cocktail is 
minner with prices strong at $2.15 for 
303s, $3.25 for 214s and $11.35 for tens 
all choice grade. Spot offerings of 
apricots and sweet cherries both Bings 
and Royal Annes consist of only odds 
and ends with prices in all instances 
holding firm. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Shipping of Cling Peaches—Sliced 
Clings Definitely in Tight Supply—Large 
Crop Estimate—Marketing Order for 


Control 
by “Golden Stater” 


San Francisco, May 19, 1960 

THE SITUATION.—Advertised 
brands and independents are shipping 
cling peaches heavily before new prices 
go into effect the end of May. Some 
advertised brands forced to buy No. 
21%, choice halves and sliced from in- 
dependents to maintain label supply. 
Already tight surpluses of sliced now 
virtually sold out by independents and 
halves not in as ready surplus as many 


would figure. All can sizes and grades 
of sliced clings are short. 


THE OUTLOOK.—The California 
Cling Beach Adivsory Board estimates 
a crop of 689,765 tons which is 121,- 
000 tons more than were harvested 
last year and of last year’s harvested 
tonnage, 15,000 tons were diverted 
thru. the peach marketing order. 
Growers and processors voted to ex- 
tend this marketing order for three 
years. Under this order the green drop 
program and diversion program, plus 
credits for pulled trees (19,000 acres of 
trees are 15 years old or older) will be 
used to keep harvested tonnage in line 
with anticipated sales. As these pro- 
grams are settled as the crop  pro- 
gresses, reports will be forthcoming. 
While this crop might frighten some 
uninformed buyers, the grower, canner 
and marketing order will assure an 
orderly handling of this tonnage. Too 
early to report estimates of tonnage to 
be processed, but current price level 
of shipments going out this month 
should be in line. 

APRICOTS.—The fruit set is larger 
size than last year’s large crop, which 
should result in better sizing—hence, 
less of the cheaper whole unpeeled and 


a more uniform pack of quality halves 
and whole peeled. 


BARTLETT PEARS.—The crop 
varies greatly by the various California 
districts with hail damage, blight dam- 
age, and abnormal amount of die-back 
(healthy trees die in two years) has hit 
differently in each district. Overall 
crop estimated about the same as last 
year, but the Pacific Northwest looks 
to be lighter than last year. Bargain 
deals on No. 21% standards have 
quickly disappeared, as have available 
stocks of full fancies. Choice grades in 
adequate supply. 


OTHER FRUITS.—Cocktail mov- 
ing well except 10’s in over supply. In 
two weeks we will know exactly how 
short sweet cherries will turn out. Figs 
in tight supply guaranteeing clean-up 
for this August pack item. 


TOMATO CROP.—Direct seeded 
plants well advanced in their growth 
and transplants are all in. Some 
picking in early August to fill in early 
on shortages of spot stocks. Growers 
not inclined to over plant because of 
current shortages. USDA April acreage 
estimate of 135,000 acres will probably 
stand up. 
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HOT-BREAK 
UNIT 


ROTARY COIL 
AND COOKING 


UNIFORM HEAT! 


Continuous rotary action 
of 36” diameter coil wipes off product 
—prevents burn-on. Handles 24 tons 
of tomatoes an hour, raising to 200° F. 
temperature. Rotating 3” diameter 
copper tubing or stainless steel coil in 
1,296 gallon stainless steel tank is fast- 
er, gives more uniform heat, saves fuel 
and steam. Write for complete details, 
specifications and prices. 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP CoO. 


227 E. SOUTH ST.+ INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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COOK-CHEX 


RETORT 


FOR A PERFECT RECORD 
OF RETORT PROCESSING 


Hang a Cook-Chex tag on every basket 
before it goes into the retort and elimi- 
nate all guess-work when it comes out 
of the retort. On each Cook-Chex tag, a 
chemically impregnated circle turns from 
purple to green, to provide infallible 
proof of proper and complete ‘“‘in-can’’ 
processing. Cannery inspectors approve 
and recommend Cook-Chex. Major pack- 
ers all over the world use them to: 

1. Eliminate wrong cook schedules. 

2. Guard against “by passing” retorts. 

3. Warn of any failure in retort 

processing. 
4. Keep retort baskets in sequence. 
5. Provide low-cost permanent records 
for cooking plants. 

The cost of Cook-Chex protection is neg- 
ligible... less than one cent for 75 cases 
of No. 300 cans. 


SEND FOR FREE TEST SUPPLY TODAY 
You'll receive a generous supply of Cook- 
Chex at no cost; send your name, title, 
and plant address to Dept. CT-5A. 
Aseptic-Thermo 
Indicator Company 
11471 Vanowen Street « N. Hollywood, Calif. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA _ Division of Statistics 
CANNED APPLES 

(Basis 6/10’s) 
1958-59 


1,058,809 853,947 
3,636,175 4,023,495 


1959-60 


Carryover, Sept. 1 .... 


Supply to May 1 ...... 4,694,984 4,877,442 
Shipments during 

316,258 302,651 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to 

May 1,749,553 2,175,330 


CANNED APPLE SAUCE 
(Actual Cases) 


1958-59 1959-60 

Carryover, Sept. 1 .... 1,836,446 1,994,854 
Pack to May 1 ... - 15,984,445 17,149,574 
Supply to May 1 ...... 17,820,891 19,144,428 
Shipments during 

1,358,098 1,509,083 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to 

11,888,825 12,150,714 
May 5,932,066 6,993,714 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
(Actual Cases) 


1958-59 1959-60 

Carryover, July 1 104,596 197,433 
2,746,314 4,128,487 
Total Supply ..... 2,850,910 4,325,920 
Shipments during 

131,535 270,601 
Shipments, July 1 to 

© 2,486,024 3,507,818 
Stocks, May 1. ........0 364,886 818,102 

CANNED LIMA BEANS 
(Actual Cases) 
1958-59 1959-60 

Carryover, Aug. 1 646,958 554,351 
Total Supply 3,398,520 3,562,326 
Shipments, Feb. 1 to 

Shipments, Aug. 1 to 

2,333,570 2,674,644 
Stocks, 1,064,950 887,682 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 
Compiled by Floridé. Canners Association 
CANNED CITRUS 
(Basis 24/2's) 


5/9/59 5/7/60 
Grapefruit Juice 3,552,100 4,636,727 
Orange Juice .......... 3,965,481 5,065,347 
Combination Juice .... rege 1,972,605 


6 
Grapefruit Sections .. 2,456,062 2,162,151 
Tangerine Juice *464,653 1 
Citrus Salad ............. **463,157 
*Includes Tangerine Blends 
**Includes Orange Sections 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of Cases——-1,000's of Gallons) 


5/9/59 5/7/60 
| 8,071 18,159 7,950 17,886 
Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 
2,708 6,093 2,585 5,816 
487 1,460 675 2,024 
Bulk Gals. .. 6,465 9,402 
Total Gals. .. 32,177 35,128 


NATURALLY COLORED PINK 
GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 
scientists have developed a method for 
producing naturally colored, single- 
strength canned juice from red grape- 
fruit. In the process, some of the 
colorbearing pulp normally removed 
is finely ground and added back to the 
juice. 

The pulp-fortified juice does not 
develop the objectionable muddiness 
or browning characteristic of juice 
made from colored grapefruit by con- 
ventional methods. The product also 
has a higher pro-vitamin A_ content 
(carotene-—a substance the human 
body can convert into vitamin A). 


Present U.S. Grade Standards set tie 
limit of solids in grapefruit juice it 
10 percent, and the new process is 
applicable only within these limitations 
if the product is to meet the Standarcs. 

To produce juice of uniform color 
throughout the season, it is necessary 
to use increasing quantities of pulp, 
since the color of the fresh fruit fades 
as the processing season progresses. ‘lo 
overcome this difficulty, Agricultural 
Research Service scientists recommend 
canning or freezing pulp from the 
richly colored early-season red grape- 
fruit to add back to juice from poorly 
colored, late season fruit. 

Early-season red grapefruit has the 
highest pigment content, but it also 
has the highest content of naringin, 
the bitter substance found in minor 
amounts in all grapefruit. Scientists 
of the USDA Southern Utilization Re- 
search and Development Division have 
shown, however, that naringin can be 
converted to less bitter compounds by 
treating the pulp with naringinase, a 
commercially available enzyme. 

Extensive debittering probably will 
not be necessary because most middle- 
and late-season fruit is bland and the 
addition of bitter pulp may assist in 
maintaining uniform quality and _ typi- 
cal grapefruit flavor. 

Development of the new processing 
procedures is timely, as it permits more 
effective use of the rapidly increasing 
production of colored grapefruit. An 
estimated 75 percent of grapefruit 
plantings in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas, for example, are of 
the pink and red varieties. Florida 
grapefruit production is mainly of the 
uncolored varieties. 

Limited  taste-preference tests in 
‘Texas showed no significant difference 
between the taste of colored and un- 
colored grapefruit juices. Blindfolded 


-taste panels could detect no difference, 


but when the tasters were allowed to 
see the juice during the tests, most of 
them said the colored juice was 
sweeter. 

Storage studies show that pu!p- 
fortified juice retains good color afer 
year at room temperature.  Afver 
1% years storage at room temperat re 
slight browning occurred. ess 
browning was detected in juice of 
high pulp content than in juice of 
low pulp content. 

Debittered, pulp-fortified grapef uit 
juice is desirable for several reasc as. 
It should make possible (1) an in 
crease in juice production by as mich 
as 5 or 6 gallons per ton of fruit; (2) 
a pleasingly colored grapefruit jv ice 
with a higher pro-vitamin A content; 
and (3) perhaps some reduction in he 
price differential between early «nd 
mature fruit. 
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